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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this newsletter, published six times 
yearly during Western Michigan University's (WMU) fall and winter 
semesters, is to provide a forum for the exchange of informrit^.on 
about instruction at the university. The first of six issues 
collected here looks at the contribution and role of adjunct 
professors. This issue includes a list of questions to help 
departments better welcome the adjuncts as colleagues, an essay on 
being a good teacher, and a brief article on the benefits of having 
these part-time professionals on campus. The second issue focuses on 
textbook selection and offers a selection checklist as well as 
discussion. An issue on helping students gei the most out of 
textbooks covers learning to read actively, strategies for motivating 
students, an annotation strategy, and reading techniques. The fourth 
issue, on transfer stt !^ts and their needs, looks at WMU services 
for these students, provides a faculty checklist of ways to help, and 
concludes by printing some of the transfer students* own suggestions 
on how to succeed at WMU. Seven principles for good practice in 
undergraduate education are the subject of the next-to-last issue. 
Those principles include encouraging student-faculty contact, 
encouraging cooperation among students, encouraging active learning, 
giving prompt feedback, emphasizing time on task, communicating high 
expectations, and respecting diverse talents and ways of learning. 
Tlie final issue discusses the usefulness of feedback about classr'^om 
learning. Each issue also includes references. (JB) 
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Celebrating Faculty Diversity 



faouly m aHctt. Wft picim teuiry as fuMimt 
sua of Mfuctioral gc»als, iBsearch. and san^ 



calad viaw of iia IMimstf nslructional staff. Has 

issuacomain s t wo j rti cl a slhalwaresUbr^ 

which rarMidatf ut to tmadan our vioar to sea ttia 

mosaic of Waatam facuky. 

THb issua w9 oaWvaiattK3oa iistniclocsafho wofk 
«Ah our sludoas whte balancing their 

faMme sinpioymsfa off campus: the acfuncl 
pgole s aor s . Our lemaifcs^oom p l en ientedty the views 
of Professofs WBam R MoniMn and Itosi Davis. «^ 
look M ttie ways sBudenis t)enett from the dR^^ 
the instnicfional staff and the special leiationsh^ 
theseindrnduabhavewittitheirfuUimeooleaguas. In 
typical 10^ style, the ying and yang of teaching an^ 
learning «e raplaced wih the special beneBs thai 
aocnie from the dweise teaching popuiaiion and the 
responsUi^ fuMme facul^ have to msrtor adiunct 
profossors. The tawn foci, we iwpe, awl stimulate com* 
muncation witan depattnenls. 



Lke Gieive (1969). our facuty have 
thatatSunctficaayMnatotha 



out 
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Irani tftB wQifc 6nMQnnienl oulHto As 



fMui^ dSerartiy predsalir faecaufe ttwy hokl ORi- 
ptoymanl in oubids selSngs. Tlwy am abit 10 suo- 

lin 



of teaming. They haM an adkatag* in baiigafaitlo 
BtislralafteappicjlionsoHha#ieoiyof piwc^)l6s 
taugM in Mw ooufses. thereby pioviiing a reaistic 



OiH- adiunci facuiy, ham a m. do not demon- 
skai8tha«psidethilGraiM (lagoa) has Med as 
a set of "IMhanr aanlinoes iial Mi|^ characterize 



If lien MHly no one noicas - If I'M! lato 



an 



K rmpraparadtorlOl -rm assigned 102. 
If bowing or bridge is on Tuesday - My 
diss is on Tuesctey. 
lflhava2Shandoutsprapafi8d-lhereare 
26inthectass. 

If I am wel prapaied - Tlie dass is can- 
celed. 

If I am under-prepared - 53 people regis- 
ler.(p.7) 

F=eeings of fnistrafon experienced by ac^unct 
faoulfyaresomelimascausedbyisolalion.Eve(ifone 
else sosms to know predseiy what is going on. 
Adiund facuky are not in the buidhg eveiy day. 
Ih^somalimssteachintheeveningwhenttieymay 
not imeraclwilhotherfacuky.Tbereare many things 
they need to know. We provide a ist of questions 
based on Graiire (1990a. 1990b) to he^ depart- 
msnisbstter welcome adiuncts as ooiea g ue s . 
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Faculty Information Needs Checklist 



1. VWiaiaie tie names ot the de pal m a n K 
so(v (leaa and draclor and olwr oCciais? VVho 
islhedepartnierial SBcretaiy? 

2. AiealotiielOfTOConplei e dlorolicialemploy- 
Rwni? (li^demoraizino«lMnan«pactedpay- 
check cfoasnH arriva.) 

3. Istheroapie lon niaouty m e tin g? AieadfunctB 
aqwdedloalland? How nucfi advanced nokoe 
aratfwyvwen? Iff ihemMting it hald during tie 
regiriar wortong day iiilian moai aditficl profes- 

SOfSl 



twsamelert? Doestwbooioiomliavttenough 

wnaiare 



Is ttiare a departmental ooufse sytabus. ooufse 
ouHhe. or slaMmeni of goik and Objectives 
avaiafaieforthecourse? Whalaratieexpocta- 
tone about peisona&zing the ooufse?Howmucii 



5. Are tMiepraparad departmental handoute? Is 
twredapartiMnialpoiqr on the amount Of copy- 
ing thai can be done for liandouls? Howdoyou 
prepare a course pack? 

6. Are there prepared dep a rtmen ta l tests? 

7. Whereisandhowdolgelnvoapyofttietextand 
tie supportive maderiais for teaching the dass? 
Whoseiectedttiisboolt? Areotiersectionsijsing 



Help in Writing 

TheAcadmcSklsCenieronerstiMmngintMMing 
forundeiondualesludenisoniy. TheWritingUibis 
located in 1039 Moore HaL Students may be 
referred for writing help in two dHerent ways: a 
professor referral or seirefenaL The referral may 
resul in a n^jubr one- to two4iour-a-weei( feJIoring 
session or a dropnn session. However, ttjdoms 
should be aware tial appointmerts must be made 
aweekinadvancefordiop4nsessions. Tutoringis 
aviiabiefnDmSepten«)erl4loOecember4.Tuk)rs 
can woric wiQi skidentt on redrafting papeis for any 
class. 

The lab hours are 8:00 am to 81W pm Monday 
thiough ThuTKlay and 8A0 am to 5:00 pm on 
Friday. 

if you have any questions, cal 387-4442. 



■leiiooKSMrepoiciesf 

& Howdolgetmaieriiltonreseiveatttiettiaiy? 
What isttiefte^ychecfc-outpofcy for students? 
VWtlieBKafy keep personal material on resenie 
fornydass? Whallbnfypriviegesdolttawe? 

9. What instnictional support aids are avaiaUe? 
Howdolofderanovertieadproieclor? How can 
Igelfeansparenciesmade? IsthereaftaiMiraiy? 
How much lead ftne should I alow for such 
ofdeis? 

10. Is there a departmental andtar colege anen- 
danoe or tanfness poicy? 

11. Isthereaivtiingspecialaboutthelenncalendar 
I should know? Does homeconwig cancel 
chesses? Are tiiere Colege meetings that sfei- 



12. WhenaregradesdueatttieUniversay? Whodo 
1 Sum my grades into? How and when do the 
students receive the grades? 

13. Isthereacolegeordepartmentaigradmgpoicy? 

14. Is there a student evakiafion of instnic&on in this 
course? Doiriaveasampleoopyoftiefonn? 
Should I expect to gel feediack? 

15. Howdolgetaparidngslicker? 

16. Are ttiere electronic communication systems I 
can join? 



(Rimlum n (t:rf>{lQaQ>TBachinpinCollBew: ARftsoiiicetof 
£(aK»IiXdMS.(naMS0dEd.)ClmeiaiNlOH: MPO- 
TEC, Inc. 

GniM. D. (lQQaa)TftatAinnStealeMiasafidT«chninuastof 
Afunct F«ail!y. ClavalandOH: WFO-TEC. Inc. 

Gieivs. D. (1990b) A Handbook fo r Adhinrt/Part-tima Fac- 
y|y2)ItIiBaGhBIuCAdultS.(2ndEdL). CtawlandOH: 
MFO-TECkic. 
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On Being A Good Teacher 



by 

Wiiam F. Monoon 



Todaylhawe the same ooncaiiBw*ichlfel«*ien 
ineaiwqnyfc«tdessttirtH»wwyM«sagaToooien 

to GWlar our oonoams floAfiLfludGDl- 

The stwiert riQP«My «I»cls a teacher to Imow 
«iesuiiiBClniallsrofhBarhero(ws8.1tshci*lbeaw 
pmwy task to sham our knowiedger^ 



come «hm I loBS ny entfwsiaan in the classroom I 
must; 



A teacher nwsl sSways be wei prepared. He 
nie» not merrfy tawwinB lisAer si*iect ta* also 
bei^i sum the material is cunenL One ooncam IS to 
mJteaioidBriy i M i^ igflmertottheootfseraiierthan 
to sk4» torn subject to sUbgect Sometimes tifeis 
dSoA. W«me*owr malerni repealed semester 



semester so new notes «■ be used in Uve classes. 

Show Merest m each student and lisAier con- 
cenB. IMce yousei avaiaUe. Be shoere when you 
■Mte them to vis* wih you in your olloe. Port your 
olfce houis each semester. Be on time and fatfMy 
adiereioyourschedute to tie bert of your ab«y. 
NewfoigrtthereasonyouareteachiioistiBai^ 
the student Put the studert at ease in the classroom 
Md ^ n ofice visils. Never foigrt a iitie Iwmor is a 

vakiafalelooL 

You mglt assume asitiave done that the skidut 
ItnowsceitvibKicsofyoursubiectmalter.lliisisnol 
^ways the case. BKXMJiage the student to asi( ques- 
tions. Answer each question piairiy wMi courtesy 
f^her thai with boredom or degusL This is very 
n^Mrtwttodaywihtheinftfxofinlemalionalskidenls 

inouruniversiBes. 

PiasethestudertwhowoAstothebeslolhislier 
^iHy regwless of the grade earned. Enoowage the 
stodert to broaden hisrtier view and k no wil o da e rafter 
than merely to wo* far a high grade. SIriw to make 

yQursii)iectmaKeralool forthegradualetousemthe 
,,oAplace.AsaiundeigradualesludertaltheUni»«r- 
sily of Iowa many yeais ago. I was inspiJed by a dass. 
Piolessor BenjawwnStianiiauqh started a course he 



fflB? 
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cM "The COTPJS Couise.' He assigned bods to 
beieadoovariouesi*iBcts.suchaspoaicalsMnce. 

iMtoiy. the sciancae. art, ete. Each vwak t^^f"' n f 
StiMrtMugh would imie one oulstandng penon n 
iKAer feU 10 speak to iie dass. Sometimes the 
guest spedarwasa p role s so n utiei tine s he wwdd 

■Mie prominent leaders in soence and induslnf- 
Whrt a wondertJ course this was far over taio iun- 

aspure 



meaknys. 

A prolessorshoJdeagiect and demand respect 



inaunivaniy. 
isdciupiwaand 



you agree lo do 
lalonerof 



betofaraMLPii 
End 

tor a rtudsit such 

Dom 



yaw 



To be a saMad teacher you muslbe ertiusias- 
fc*ouiyour«ubiect.enioyyourstudertsandshow 
asicare««ararthlhem.MMaysmainlainare9ect- 
W sense of hwnor and leave compiainis oi< of your 

c Ussro ont 



Ei^ Teachhg is a wondeiU 
tniy rewarding. 



profession and 



milUam r. Morrison is »n mdjuact profmBSor 
of Fioaaom and Coamtrciml I>av- b»9»» 
csrM at WasCarD lUctlg*a Oaivmrsity la 
2959. M» r*cmivmdbimdoctoratm(J.D.I at tbm 
Onivmrsity of lom. 



Uj I _tjiui tnwwn TIW|MpoMOliaiitopiaiM»a 




ipUbWvd bylwOanafUnivmi^ 



(*i:7-3«»l)ortwug(ht»V*Xii|*liW lUiliMMillBBUMO^ 
Etttor MayAimBimta MtwginaEMBr 
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Interaction Between Students and Adjunct Instnictors 
A "Win-Win" Educational Experience 



by 

Neal Davis 



InminB moito it lMmin0 by MMvia 



a unow osDoknitf la inAionn tie 

liwvafei 

andi 



>n ■» fnt cat*. As adlncl nsbudor can nb- 
fw fludM in M IIM a4unct iMfeiKiar s pre- 



n 



deiMhfMinB about MM 
aniniQ s 



amorein- 



or bar ooncems afcioul 
Foracanvle^thead- 



lorhasjuttlatttit[aAi8cqmkfln»Dnnartaatiort 



a lot about the cuRM 



^i^ wctinstnKtosaiB.inreaa^.loolMdijponas 
<)i'sidle^»B8r|M9fessionaisfntanda^^ 
loisseoond.Therelora:the«paywBoon(luct ourselves 
iniha dassnom speaks a lol about ttie fNofession to 



When handkd praperiy. tie 
tfw adlnct iBlnKlor and fie 
powerful leaning coniMiaiionL 
mgappoikrtyanla 



student can be a very 



Davis Is an adjaact profassor of 
Industrial Euglnmarlng. Oa bagan his caroar 
at Wastazn Michigan Valnrslty In 1990. ma 
racmlirad his mastar's dagraa at Aquinas 
CoUmga. 



Documentation Workshop 

rtftewMkshopsaretorionnsludwte about fie conectcil*«slylB>ir^^ 
o«ta^«li„istinB«»soi«asinaH^^ 

oonsBt«ool6sess«».«Bbad8VBiopedfarAPAandlAAslyles.T1»s^^ 

Series One: The APAewrtiihepw^ 

6. Oct 13. and Oct 2 0 in Room 1034 of Moore itti . ^ ua. 

Oct l%andOct22n2207ofSan(|ranHaL 

Series TworTheAPAiwrkahop^beheidi^ ^7 
Dec. 1 . and Dec. 8 in Room 1034 of Moore HaL 

32? S^'TS^^^L^" *W"5:00to6MpmonOct29.Nov.5.rtov.12.Nov.19. 
Dec. 3. and Dec. 10 m 2207 of Sangren HaL 

Registiation isBEaUlBEQIoreacti session. Appl^ 

Fof more inlonnaUm I. cal 387-4442. 
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What Should One Look For In Selecting 
A College Textlxxik? 



Teidboak s elecl i on tor a oolege course is veiy 
import a n i and very tima-oonsuming. Usualy. the 
bigar tw seiaction avaiaUe. the nnce dfficut i is to 
make a clioioe. Due to ttw compiejuty of ttie task 
oontiinad will llwpiess of time, veiy often instmctois 
wa aii npiyt^e a look ai one oftwoboofcs. maybe tafc 
wih coBaaguas to fnd out what ttiey use. and then try 
tolndateKg)ooktt iai w)rt tt <wfttheooui5eobiectiws. 
Crileria far Aeiaclionaie not dear-cut 

A good nwlhod of textbook selection should be 
lesponsiwetoleanierc ha raclerisiicsandcouiseobiec- 
iiwei, A Wi o u g ft iowoni nti i nrtiwr m rthnrti nnrt tonnri 
lae can be used to he^ assess variables such as 
readUbBy and inieresl level, these fomwlae have 
be e n c rifc i ie dontheground s t ha ltheydonotoonsider 
enough variables. Fxexanvle.aKonfngtoChaiman 
aralGoelz (1965). aUiough some readabSytonnulae 
adempltopradttthedricuftythatsludorttaldMafeit 
levels «Mi have reacing the text, they aie impeifecl 
lelertbrw of compiehensMiy because »iey do not 
conBiderconcepldMaiRy.quaMyof«Htfng.ortludenl 
background, intorest. and moiivalion. However. moM 
researeheis of teJdbook election agiee thai several 
variables must be con si dsied batoce makinQ the 




choice. e.g^ readabBy. mg aami on. avaiafaBy of 
teadting and teaming aids. iniBresl iewei. limeiness. 
andoosL 

How to sort through al the textbooks? How to 
balance one's needs against what Madbooks can pro- 
vide? What shouU one took tor h selecting a oolege 
textbook? How can we have a text that wl help 
sfeiderts best ieam irom i? To het> answer these 
questions, we have nchMled a toxt selection checkist 
based on Redei(1964) and Hemmings ft BalleRby 
(1990). Thechecfcagves us insight i iiuaiBiia used 
byafangeof educators wtwn exai nini ng t e adbooks. Of 
course, not eveiyone wB use aB the critoia that have 
been isled. but you wl attest find avne iniefesting 
poirts in them because they cover most tactars thai 
need to be addressed before making the selection 



ReadabiSyisthe most often mentioned variable. If 
a tcxtoook is written at an appropriate roadng level, it 
wflhe^tokeap students interested in the course and 
prevent fntstraten. Sometimes the textbook is loo 
dificuit tor its readerstoadequaleiy comprehend. i.e.. 
resders have to read a paragraph three times to figure 
out what the author istryingtooonvey.Sometimes the 
Mx«)ook is so easy tiiat ft does not chalenge realtors . 
bi eitiier case, the textoook cannot be considered 
readable and reader friendly. But there is no ideal 
reacMbiftylevelforalciassioomenvirgnments. Read- 
ing dUiiculy should be matched to dassroom needs. 



Continued on page 4. 
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Textbook Selection Checklist 



1. 



.7. 

3 
9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



k the rnalariaf wriBan in an appiopn* 
ate styte? R should nol be duity. 
■owery . or seK-aoora^idbirv. 

IS vie pfes6nuDon scnouny-Hinafiv 
biguous wttiom beinQ too dcfaied 
andoonkisino? 

Am the detais ovenMhefening so that 
criical feakifes fal to stand out in a 
fafestofinfoanalion? 

Is the language simple and straight- 
foiwaRl, Of is i loaded M01 outbndteh 
expre ssi ons, trig wocds. or manjf uiv 
necessary technicai terms or jargon? 

Are ttiece enofs of fact and jnteipreta- 
lion? In a wel organzed text, a few 
minor errors are forgpvabie; tiowever, 
many smafl errors lend a cveless 



Is the length of sentences, para* 
graphs, and the book dd^fuate? 
Some texttxx)ks are wiMen in the 
style of research articles. This does 
not appeal to studertfs. 

Does an overview or summary pre- 
cede each chapter? 

Is ttiere a surrmary atthe end of each 
chapter? 

Is an advanced organizer used at the 
beginning of the chapter? Hyes.does 
it provide a useful frameworic that 
helps clarify the ideas presented in 
the chapter? 

Are headings consistent within the 
ctiaplers? Are they well leveled? 

Are spatial cues effective for scan- 
ning? Pages that are Ml of words 
without appropriate spaces or mar- 
gins usualy are very difficult to read. 

Do chapters provide cues that are 
simple and deario foNow? 



13. 



14. 



15. 



\6. 

JB. 
19. 



Are lustrations(Le.. pictures, da- 
grams, cartoons, and ptiotograpfn^) 
suttcierriiy dear and setf^expl^tfia* 
tory? Most students are visualy ori- 
ented. Tliey appTBciale ^stiow and 
ter. 

Are lustrations relevant to ttie text? 
Oothey provide irAmnationcniaalfor 
understandtfig tlie text? 

Does ttie author use a variety of 
rriaterialsfiricludiria low ctiarts akio- 
ritais. and ii formation mapping) to 
maintain apf^eal? 

Aredear instructions given atxwt use 
of these fluslrative aids? 

Are quNMions provided at the end of 
each chapter to test understanding? 

Is ttie qMestioning aimed at an appro- 
priate level? 

Are answers avaiabiefor ttie reader's 
use? Are answers lo protilenis ex- 
plained? 



Help in Writing 

11)0 Academic t^ /'^Ceriterotfers tutoring in wrti^ 
forundergraduaT' .lentsonly.HieWrjtingLabis 
located in 1039 Moore HaL Students may be 
referred for wrting tielp in two different ways: a 
professor referral or seN referral. Hie referral may 
resul in a regular one- to two4iour*a-week totoring 
session or a drop-in session. However, sbdenis 
should be aware that appointmertts must be made 
a wedc in advanM for drof>4n sessions. Tutoririgis 
avaiabiefromSeplenrt)er14toDec6ml)er4. Tutors 
COT work with students on redr a fting pap^ for any 
class. 

The lab hours are 8:00 am to 8:00 pm Monday 
through Thursday and 8:00 am to 5:00 pm on 
Friday. 

If you have any questions, cal 387-4442. 
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...More Checklist 



-20. 

^23. 
24. 



-25. 
26. 



27. 



Does the author provide addUonal 
notes andft)r stiggiestions for farther 
readuig aft the end of each chapter? 

ff yes. does ttie author dtecuss the 
relevance of the reference? 

is the m^ecial up4<><iaie? Does it 
reflect the current status of the teU? 

Doesthe author suggesttothe reader 
how the textbook should l)e read? 

If y«» ^ does the author provide Affer- 
ent instmctions for beginning stu- 
dents and more advanced readers? 

Does the publisher provide an 
inttnidor*! manual? 

Does ttiis manual piovide additional 
p ro b lem s luUbie lor hot n ework as- 
signmentt? Most students learn 
easier if they woik through problems 
thai require synttiesis of irriormation 
in the text. 



How does the price of the book com- 
pare with that of its oompetilors? 



Checklist about course strategy: 



1. 



5. 



7. 



8. 



Does your t^ackground and oulkx)k 
oomplemerM ttie oowse? 

Are you prepared to teach a course 
of this content? 

Are you convinced tiiat this is the 
material you GOuU teach wih enttiu* 
siasm? 

What are the teaching and learning 
goals of this course? 

Is the book's contenl-the principles 
and examples covered-relevanllo 
shidents' interest? 

Wil the material complement rattier 
than overlap with ttiat of courses 
taught by other instnictofs? 

What is the level of the course? Am 
the pre-requisies approved for ttie 
course sufficiert for tlie level of the 
book? 

Does the book present a sufficiently 
comprehensive overview of ttie field, 
or B i too selectrve. rettocting only 
the author's interest? 



Documentation Workshop 



The Academic Skils Center is offering Documentation Worttshops during the Fal semester. The goals of the 
woricshops are to inkym students about correct CftMion style in rtM^ both in the body of papers and 
in fisting the sources in a bbfiography or fist of reftfences. A uniq^ 
sessions, wl be developed for APA and MLA styles. The achedulei for the series are as folows: 

Series Tvvo: The APA workshop wil be heU from 4:00 fo S.t)0 pm 0^ 
1. and Dec. 8 in Room 1034 of Moore KaH. 

The MLA workshop wi be heU from sm to 6.00 pm on Oct. 29. Nov. 5. Nov. 1 2. Nov. 1 9. Dec. 
3. and Dec. 10 in 2207of Sangren Hal. 

Registration is RgQUgRED for each session. AppKcants must register in person in 1 044 Moore HaM. 

For more information, cal 387-4442. 



....Continued from page 1 

Acooiding to Schneider (1991). in addition to word 
dMculy and sentence length, which are the two stron- 
ges t ianouagevariabtesthathavebeen identified in the 
Befalure, several other factors should be considered 
wtien examiriiig readaMty levels, such as chapter 
summaries, glossaries, paragraph length. cohererK». 
Aislralions. aixl examples, which can increase text- 
book leadabliy. 

The organization of tho textbook includes how the 
book and indMduai chapters are introduced and flow 
wel verlMrt cues are used to make x&t organization 
devandcohesive (Schumm.Ross& Walter. 1992). A 
description of cofterts in each chapter, a summary of 
thekey conceits atthe end of each ctiapter.consistent 
heacfings and subheadings wfthn each chapter are 
factors that need to be considered. A wel organized 
and readable textbook usually is considered interest- 
ing tiy Is readers. 

AvaiabiRy of teaching and learning aids, such as 
instnictor's manuals, studert study gukles. ar)d other 
supplementary materials sometimes can be very help- 
ftiltoboth instructors and students if they are appropri- 
aie tor the course obfectives. 

In addition to aH the variables mertioned above, 
timeliness and cost shouM also t)e considered when 
selecting textoooks. A recerAly pbbished t>ook usually 
cortaint up4(Hlate irtk)rmatk)n and tends to be more 
interesting and appealing to ite readers . Cost is a factor 
that students care about more than instructors do. Our 
otfce conducted a survey on Student Perceptk>n of 
Textbook Usefci Iness. When beirig asked to re^x>rvJ to 
the iem about whether the cost of the text was 
reasonable. 66.5% of the respondents saki "Mever." 
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Therefore, given that Other variables are equal, books 
wiUi modest prices may be preferable because often 
the price of a bO(^ does not seem to reflect its value. 
Sfeidents also iderMified each of tfieabove variables as 
irriportar«<aclorsinthe^a$sessinentoftexttK)oks.thd 
is. they wanted books thai vvere wel organized and up- 
to-date and had glossaries, used examples, and had 
study guides. They also wanted the books to be used 
inthedass. Le.. referred to in ttie lecture and related 
to exams. 

In addUon to all ttie variables mentioned above, 
ir^tructors shouU also oxisader oxjrse strategy arid 
course level A good textbook stiouU not orriy be 
readable, inlefesting. welorganized.andcost-reason- 
able, but also matched to the background of instruc- 
tors, theirteachingstrategy. and departmental require- 
ments. Ttierefore. we also include an addUonal check- 
ist that asks questions at^ course strategies. 
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Help Students Get the Most Out of Textbooks 



Reading is the piocess Of constructing meani^ 
thfough the dynamic interaction among the reader's 
existing knowledge, the information suggested bf the 
wrftlen language, and the context of the readmg slu a* 
tiort II is an active learning process (Irwin. 1989). 
However, many college studerts, espedaliy fresh- 
mert. typically read passively. 

Many studerts are bored by the reading they must 
do for their oourses. Darren J. Smith (1992) of Indiana 
University at Bloominglonobsenred. "Generally, aca- 
demic readkig is not assodaled with personal enjoy* 
ment In fad, rarely, if ever, do students get excited at 
the IhougN of Uliing a reacfing assignrnent This la^ 
of enthusiasm may result from texts being used in a 
way thai i mp ie s reading is simply a passive act of 
ooteding facts and ideas without any purpme * (p63Q) 

As a matter of fact, many college students stW 
"study* textbooks as they did in high school. They 
usualy read the words, underline or highlight line after 
line, and when they finish reading the assigned 
ch8|)ler(s). they cani wait to ctose the textbooks, 
thinking that they have completed the reading assign- 
ment. The job is to finish as quickly and with as little 




effort as possble. Before the exam day. they may k)ok 
overtlie underined words and sentences again and try 
to memorize as mjch as they can . Without assistance, 
this passive readffig style wi continue in coiege 
students. As Srniih points out . reading is simply viewed 
by students as the transmission of information ttiat is 
medutted by the teacher. He suggests that we shouki 
begin to view readmg as a transaction instead of an 
accumuiatfon of informalkyi. 

To find out how his students actually read. Smith 
developed a texlbook assessment questionnaire and 
did a survey among his students. The results of the 
survey provided a good insight into how Ns students 
viewed textbook reading. One student consklered 
reading as time consuming, so he didnl like reading. 
Another complained that the excessive amount of 
information in the book made it dilficulttoknowwhatto 
focus on. One student summed it up by saying, "What's 
the point of reading so much when so Mtie appears on 
tests?" One assumption that students have is that they 
read for exams and for exams only. 

These interesting comments help us understand 
that as teactMHS we have the responsibility to help our 
students readandfoamactively. Sometechniquesand 
strategies can be incorporated into teaching plans to 
help n«>tivate students to read. 

But howcan we accomplish that? Kowcan we help 
students get the most out of textbooks? How can we 
motivate students to read? In this issue, we are going 
to provide some strategies arxl tips that can be adopted 
to he^ our students become active readers. 
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Strategies That Motivate Students To Read 



Based upon the practical tips for teaching profes- 
sors edited by Magnan (1969), we have provided the 
lolowirig strategies that can be incorporated into your 
teaching plan to motivate studertfs to read textbooks 
actively. 

1) Before they read, use a review to preview. 

Review the concepts, terms, and facts that your 
students may already know relating to the reading. It is 
a way to ink new information to their previous knowl- 
edge. By reviewing to preview, students' imagination 
andojriosity niay bespaiked. If thetext hasadvan^ 
organizers, suggest that students assess the *new- 
ness" of tfie material by focusing on the outline pro- 
vided. 

2) Discuss the topics briefly beforehand. 

Discuss thetopk:thatwillbecovered inthereading 
before making the reading assignment, but do it in 
general terms. Ttie dccussion stiould help to lead 
studerMs to the readtfig with questkKis in their minds 
that need to be answered. The overview you provide 
before their reading shouM avokf details or specifics in 
the reading. Donl let students feel that the reading is 
fust a review. Make them feel that it is essential. 

3) Explain teims and words* 

If the textbook does not provide definitions of new 
terms at thebegink^ of a chapter, go over vocabulary 
essential to the reading. Fr«ne terms and words may 
be dHficult for students tc ierstand without a simple 
definlion or example. Ai exolanation of diiricuM and 
new words in simple tenm can reduce the difficulty 
associated with understanding the contents. 

4) Put questions in their heads. 

Raise several questions to stimulate thetr curiosity 
and also to give them a focus on the reading. Ask them 
to find facts and to analyze and evaluate what they 
have read. Your preview arxl discussion shouM always 
end with several questions. 

5) Give outlines for the next discussion. 

Give students an outline of the points you1l cover 
and ask them to prepare for a discussion of the reading 
for the next class. Ask them to bring in any additional 
questk>ns they may have about the reading. 



6) Give students reasons to read. 

I 

Ooni repeat in class the detais in the readings. 
Tliis method absolves those wtiodont read and penal- 
izesthroughboredomthosewhodo. If the text focuses 
on a single example to iHustrate a concept, use a 
different example in dass. Compare the lecture mate* 
rial to the text. 

7) Assume the best, plan for the worst. 

Dont assume ^udents areni reading and teach in 
ways that oonfimi what you suspect. Even if you know 
that some areni reading, doni feel obligated to sum- 
marize for them. Challenge them to read. Doni try to 
give answers to your que$tk>ns too soon. Doing so will 
encourage those who are rK)t prepared to rely on you 
and those who have read the material. Letting students 
feel left out may motivate them to read. 

3) Use readings in class and on tests. 

! 

I Discussing the most important point, idea, argu- 
\ ment, and examples in class will help students under- 
stand the vahje of reading and increase participation. 
Doni just assign the reading and never cover the 
material in the exams. Students may stop reading if 
they feel there is nothing vakiabie in the textbook. 
^Jsuaily. they judge it by seeing how importantly you 
treat the material: in other words, whether you will test 
them on the material or not. 

9) Appreciate reading. 

Share your reading experience with your students, 
i Show them how you feel about reading and even tell 
i them the difficulties you have in reading. This may help 
keep students from l)eing frustrated when they read. 

i -—^ ■ 1 
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Textbook Annotation Strategy In Reading 



To help students beconie more efficient and effec- 
tive readers. Simpson and Nist (1990) of the University 
of Georgia have developed a textbook annotation 
strategy. They pointed out that just teaching students 
to urxierline or highlight infiportant ideas was insuffi- 
cient. The annotation strategy they developed encour- 
aged students to elaboratively process ideas and to 
nfK>nitor their understarxiing. 

The annotation strategy involved seven basic pro- 
cesses: 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 

t> 

1) 

g) 



Write brief summaries in the text margins using 
own words. 

ErHimerate multiple ideas (i.e.. causes, effects, 
ch«facttriitics) in an organized fashion. 
Nott ex«mplM of concepts in the margins by 
writing EX for instance. 

Put kty information on graphs and charts next to 

th9 tixt when appropriate. 

Jot down potiible test questions. 

Note puzzling or confusing kleas with a question 

mark in the margin. 

Selectively underline key words or phrases. 



The experimental research Simpson and Nist con- 
ducted proved that training students to annotate texts 
enabled them to perform rrore effectively over time. 

Since they have been refining the annotation strat- 
egy over the years, they notteed that, generally speak- 
ing, students fell into one of three categories when they 
first learned to annotate: 

1) Students who annotate too much. The notations 
these students write in the margin are almost 
klentical to the textbook statements. They usually 
try to memorize instead of stating kleas in their own 
words. Teaching this type of student how to para- 
phrase is essential. The focus is on having them 
summarize key kleas In their own words. 

2) Students who do not annotate enough. Usually, 
these are passive readers who do not actively 
Interact with expository text. They may overtook 
the passage's basic stmcture and miss the key 
Meas. Therefore, they need practice on annota- 
tion. During the practice, some students may 
change from too little to too much. If that is the 
case, they also need to be trained on paraphras- 
ing. 



3) Students who cannot precisely state key kleas. 
These students usually can find and understand 
the author's descripttons of the topto, but choose 
not to note them in the margin in orderto save time. 
Actually the students don*t realize that if they 
briefly annotate key words in the text's margins, 
they may save a tot of time on rereading for test 
preparatton. 

Thipee questtons can be used to help students 
while they read and annotate: 

1) What is the topfc? 

2) What does the author say about the topto? 

3) Where in the text does the author say this? 

To make this strategy wori^. instructors must altow 
sufficient time for students to master the new strategy. 
It is also important to provide students with immediate 
and specif to feedback on their attempts with the strat- 
egy. 

The foltowing annotatton checklist devetoped by 
Simpson and Nist is helpful if you intend to try the 
strategy with your students. You may ask your stu- 
dents to annotate the assigned readings on index 
cards by identifying main kleas of the chapter, para- 
phrasing and giving examples of key concepts, enu- 
merating kieas. and raise questtons. When you read 
through the cards, first, you can get an klea whether 
students understand the reading and what comn)on 
questtons they have about the reading so that you will 
know what to focus on during your Sectu re . Second, this 
practtoe gets your students actively involved in their 
reading. Your prompt feedback will stinrxjiate their 
interest and help them improve in the future. 

Annotation checklist 

— Your annotattons are perfect! Keep up the good 
work. 

— You have missed many key kieas. Go back and 
reread. 

— You need to focus nrK>re on key kleas and less on 
details. 

— You needto use your own words. Donotcopyfrom 
thebookl 

— You need to be briefer in your annotations-be 
telegraphto. 

— You are annotating too much I Be selective. 

— You need to code the specifto examples. 

— Please see me as soon as possible for special 
assistance on this chapter and your annotations. 
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Reading Techniques 



You can suggest many different reading tech- 
niques to your students to help them read nrK>re 
active^. SQ3R and PROR are among those that have 
been recommended most in the literature. SQ3R 
stands for survey, question, read, recite, and review. 
This technique works well when students need to 
understand the texts thoroughly and remember com- 
pletely (Campbell, 1993). PROR stands for preread, 
read, cxganize, and review. According to Nist and 
Diehi (1990), the difference between the two tech- 
niques is that PROR focuses more on learning the 
matedal in such a way that it will stimulate critical 
thinking rather than simple memorizatton. Self-moni- 
toring is built into each stage of PROR. Nist and Diehl 
devised PROR from SQ3R to make the system more 
effective and efficient for students. The principles 
PROR suggests are txiilt around the kJea that what 
students do before and after they read is as important 
as the reading itself. 

PROR « Preread-Read-Organize-Review 

1. Preread--Psych up^ i.e., create interest 

Read the title of the chapter and think about what 
you already know about the topic. Then read the 
headings, subheadings, introductton, and summary of 
the chapter to do the preview. Begin to formulate 
possi)le questions about key concepts and ask your- 
self: 

"What is this chapter going to be about?** 



Help in Writing 

The Academic Skills Center offers tutoring in writing 
for undergraduate studems only. The Writing Lab is 
k>cated in 1039 Moore Kail. Students may be 
referred tor writing help in two different ways: a 
professor referral or self referral. The refen^al may 
result in a regular one- to two-hour-a-week tutoring 
sesston or a drop-in session. However, students 
should be aware that appointn)ents must be made 
a week in advance for drop-in sessions. Tutoring is 
available from January 1 6 to April 6. Tutors can work 
with students on redrafting papers for any class. 

The lab hours are 8:00 am to 8:00 pm Monday 
through Thursday and 8:00 am to 5:00 pm on 
Frklay. 

It you have any questions^ call 387-4442. 



2. Read-Be selective 

Annotate while you read. Make notes in the text's 
margins. At the end of the annotatton, ask yourself: 

**Am I understanding the informafion in this chap- 
ter?- 

3. Organize-Reduce the information 

Write down the information that you will need to 
learn for the test. Reduce the information by isolating 
important information and formulate more specific test 
questions as you become more familiar with the mate- 
rial. Ask yourself: 

**Do I know this information well enough to score 
high on the test?** 

4. Review-Monitor your learning 

Put major points on a notecard and make sure that 
you can use details and examples to support your main 
points. Ask yourself: 

•*SpecificaHy . what information do I know very well? 
What information do I not know as well?" 
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The Transfer Student: An Endangered Species? 



Robert C. Oickeson (1992) lists the top 10 rea- 
sons students stay at an institution: (1 ) caring attitude 
of faculty/staff; (2) high quality teaching; (3) adequate 
financial aid; (4) student involvement on campus; (5) 
high quality advising; (6) excellem counseling ser- 
vices; (7) excellent career planning; (8) student/institu- 
tional Ht*; (9) admissions geared to graduation; (10) 
early alert system. 

Among the students who come to Western Michi- 
gan University, transfer students are a large txit gen- 
erally forgotten group. These students are 
nontraditional in that they do not fit in the "pipeiine; long 
ametaphorforstudent progress to graduation. Rather, 
they typify the changing nature of higher education 
from 'pipeline* to 'swirt.' a temi used recently by Robert 
Zemsiky. Director. Institute for Research on Higher 
Education (1992). As we start a new semester and a 
new year, we will take a closer look at transfer students 
as a group, focusing particularly on who they are. what 
they need to know, what faculty can do to help them 
connect with the University, and what they beliet'e has 
helped them to succeed at Western. 




Transfer students are beginners at Western 
Michigan University who started their college career at 
some other institution. Some come from community 
coBeges. some from other fc>ur-year schools. Lynne 
McCauley. Director of the Center for Academic Sup- 
port Programs, offers this comparison of the transfer 
student and the traditional beginning freshman. 

The typical transfer student is more nwture and 
rnoresopt^isticatedthanthetypicalfrest^rnan. Transfer 
students know mora. They have made a more con- 
scious choice to come here. We doni have tos^th ' 
University to them. We have tcBBiyeLthat ¥fe care and 
that wed like them to stay. Most freshmen don ¥ know 
what they need to know; transfer students do. They 
need to learn our system. 

Ken Schaefer, Coordinator of Community Col- 
lege Articulatton; Mary Anne Bunda. Director of Univer- 
sity Assessment; and Peninnah Miller, Director of 
Institutional Research, offer this information about the 
typical student who transfers to Western. 

We enrolled 2,126 now transfer students in fall 
semester. 1992. We will have ctose to 800 new 
transfers this winter. Seventy percent come from com- 
munity colleges; the other 30 percent are from four- 
year schools. The average age of fall's transfer enroii- 
ees was 22. Their program choices, in order of interest 
by college, were Education. Arts & Sciences. Busi- 
ness, Engineering & Applied Sciences, undecided, 
Health & Human Services, and Fine Arts. 

Transfer students comprise a big proportion of 
every graduating class. According to the Office of 
University Assessment, percentages of graduates for 
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academic years 1989-1990 and 1990-1991 are as 
follows: 



Beginners Trartsfers 
AY 89-90 41% 48% 



AY 90-91 48% 



44% 



Reenters 
10% 
10% 



''Reenters" have interrupted their academic careers by 
a full calendar year and may have started as either 
beginners or transfer students. 

The Office of Institutional Research has compiled 
the following statistics about graduation/drop out per- 
centages, by college, for students beginning or trans- 
fem'ng in 1986 followed through the Winter 1990 tenn. 
Given that only four years had lapsed between admis- 
sions and the end of the study period, over one-third of 
the beginners were continuing in their programs. 



Beginners 



Transfers 





Grad 


Drop out 


Grad 


Dropout 


A&S 


16.7 


34.8 


42.6 


3,5.7 


FA 


14.1 


29.7 


41.3 


30.0 


ENG 


12.4 


35.6 


51.1 


29.6 


BUS 


27.4 


30.0 


60.3 


25.8 


EOU 


10.9 


25.0 


56.3 


29.0 


HHS 


29.5 


23.0 


62.5 


22.9 
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Campus Resources: What They Need to Ktx>w 

Transfer students do not usually participate in the 
kind of orientation available to first-time beginners. 
Vincent Tinto (1 987) notes that for this reason, transfer 
students face barriers that traditional beginners do not. 
As Levitz and Noel (1990) have found, the most 
successful coHoges and universities ere those that see 
themselves as active participants in the student's 
intellectual, social, and personal growth. Such institu- 
tions do not sit by and wait tor the students to take the 
initiative. On the contrary, they take steps to ensure 
that the student becomes ffivoh/ed. To back up this 
statement, they cite two >^xamples: Notre Dame, a 
highly selective university, with an attritton rate of 1%. 
and Edward Williams College (of Fairieigh Dickinson 
University), a nonselective, two-year school with an 
attritbn rate of 10%. down from 50%. Both schools 
take *'a bigbl^ active role in ensuring student success.*" 

One way that we as faculty can promote student 
success is through awareness of campus resources 
and willingness to share this information with students. 

Jmwmy 1993 



Some key resources that transfer students may ask 
you about are Wakio Library, careers, Computing 
Servk^es. supplemental instructk>n and tutorial wori(- 
shops. academic advising, and Phi Theta Kappa. 

Waldo Library 

Galen Rike. Head, Central Reference Sendees 
(7-5181) and Davkl Isaacson, Assistant Head. Refer- 
ence Sefvk^es (7-5182). will set up instnictk>nal ses- 
sions for classes in the InttnictkKial Sen/ices Room at 
Waldo Library. Students attending the sessk)ns will 
use practk^ terminals to access the West Michigan 
Infomiatton Networt(. Patrk^ia VanderMeer. End-User 
Sen/k^ Librarian (7-S101). will also inform you of 
WESTNET worlcfthops available this semester. Stu- 
dents will find numerous printed gukles with step-by- 
step instructkHis on use of library sen^toes at several 
points in the Reference Department. 

Career Astessment ttttery 

For students who are unsure of their career plans, 
the Career Battery Assessment may be useful. They 
may pick up a copy of the test from Testing and 
Evakjatk>n Servtoes. Walwood BuiMing. East Cam- 
pus; University Currtoukjm. 203 Moore Hall; or Lee 
Honors College. The test costs $5. 

University Computing Services Center 

Students who want computer accounts but do not 
get them through a class may obtain a Student Per- 
sonal Account (STPA). Apptk:atk>ns are available at 
the University Computing Sen^k^es (UCS) Offce. third 
floor. University Computing Center Buikling. After the 
student presents a validated WMU ID and application, 
the STPA will usually be activated within 24 hours. 

Additk)nally. students may go to publk: labs or the 
Help Desk. UCS. for software and hardware help 
docurT)entatk>n. Faculty may get mastercopiesof UCS 
documents for duplicatton and distribution to classes 
by sending an e-mail request to UCS.DOCUMENTS. 
Days, times, and registratton infonTmtk>n for work- 
shops is also available at the e-mail prompt by typing 
HELP WORKSHOPS. 
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SupplwiMtal fnttruction 

Supplementai Instfudion (SI) is a proven means 
of helping students succeed in high-risk courses. It is 
DCi a remedial program. Rather it is a program of 
scheduled out-of-dass sessions, led by a trained peer 
leader, that complement selected classes. With the 
cooperation of instnictors listed for each class, SI is 
available for the fcElowing courses: Chemistry 1 03 (G. 
Lowry), Electrical Engineering 210 (S. 
Mousavinezhad), Geology 130 (E. Atekwana and W. 
Smith), Math 118 (J. Petro). 

Academic Skills Center Workshops 

In addition to administering SI, the Academk; 
Skills Center offers tutoring in writing (See Help in 
Writing box) and several other free woikshops for 
students. These inckide a Math Workshop, Study 
Skills Woricshops, a Critical Reading Woricshcp, a 
Problem Solving and Reasoning Skills Workshop, and 
Documentation Workshops on APA style and MLA 
style. 

The workshops are organized in two series. Se- 
ries 1 mns from the week of January 1 1 through the 
week of Febmary 19: Series 2 is from the week of 
Febnjary 22throughtheweekof April9. lnformatk)non 
the woricshops is available from the Academic Skills 
Center, 387-4422. Students must register for wori^- 
shops in the Skills Center, 1044 Moore Hall. 

Phi Theta Kappa 

Community and two-year technical college 
graduates who have been inducted into Phi Theta 
Kappa Honor Society may join the alumni chapter of 
Phi Theta Kappa. Contact chapter adviser Ken 
Schaefer, Admissions, 387-2000. 
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What Faculty Can Do - A Checklist 

H3re is a short list of ideas that Western faculty 
say work for them in helping transfer students and 
other students connect with the University. 

~ Use proper names tor places, courses, etc., 
both in speaking about them and on your sylla- 
bus. CWakk)" is a bar, a lixary, and a fictkml 
person. If you mean Waklo Library, use that 
tenn.) Remerriber that names change from cam- 
pustocampus. Forexampte on some campuses, 
libraries are called tesource centers.** 

Usten carefully to questions that transfer stu- 
dents have and probe to find the question be- 
neath the questkxi. (If you are a department 
adviser, andthestudenttellsyou he/&heis*unde- 
ckted," find out what the student is undeckted 
about. Sometimes it is a major within your college. 
Don't immediately sh'^ the student to '^another 
office.") 

Ask in the first week of classes whether any 
students are newto the University. Offer informa- 
tion about the library, writing tab, computing ser- 
vices, and otherkeyservk^es that students in your 
discipline will profit from learning about. 

- Help students avoid the run around. Remem- 
ber, nK>st transfer students doni partk^te in 
orientation. They get information by asking ques- 
tfons. Open the catatog or the carnpus directory 
and help them get directly to the right person. 
Because many of the same questfons will recur, 
you can easih/ conceptualize a pattern to their 
requests. 

Ask transfer students to meet with a college 
adviser. The college adviser will analyze the 
complete transcript to ensure that students have 
fulfilled University requirements needed for 
graduatfon. 

- Follow up with both students and college advis- 
ing offices with post cards or phone calls to make 
sure this important task has been completed. 

Circulate a ''communications list** to be dupli- 
cated and distributed so that students can volun- 
teer names and phone numbers to facilitate their 
contacting each other. 

Invite students to contact you through e mail 
as well as by telephone or drop in during office 
hours. 
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How to Succeed at Western 



We asked a group of upperdass transfer stu- 
dents what advice they would give to new students 
entering the Univefsity. Their responses focused pri- 
marily upon issues such as choosing majors, planning 
their curricula, and adopting behaviors that allowed 
them to succeed. Their answers to cur question. If 
you could give a new student one piece of advice to 
make going to Western easier, what would it be?**, 
suggest ways that we as faculty can prepareourselves 
to help them. 

Transfer students consider choice of a major 
their single mc^ important decision on entering the 
University. Typical comments on this topic are as 
follows: 

Set specific goals to achieve, and think about 
what you want to gain from your academic career. 
Explore the majors offered at Western and narrow 
themdown. Check out all the areas of interest so you 
know for sure that what you major in is what you want 
Chcose a major as soon as possSHe. Understand 
exactly what classes are needed for your major. 
Choose wisely; t)ad judgment will flaunt you! 

Transfer students also seek and value cunicular 
information from departmental advisers. Comments 
such as the foUowing appeared repeatedly. 



Help in Writing 

The Academic Skills Center offers tutoring in writing 
forundergraduate students only. The Writing Lab is 
located in 1039 Moore Hall. Students may be 
refenred tor writing help in two different ways: a 
professor referral or self refenral. The referral may 
result in a regular one* to two*hour*a-week tutoring 
session or a drop*in session. However, students 
should be aware that appointments must be made 
a we^ in advance for drop-in sessions. Tutoring is 
available from January 1 6 to April 6. Tutors can wotk 
with students on redrafting papers for any class. 

The lab hours are 8:00 am to 8:00 pm Monday 
through Thursday and 8:00 am to 5:00 pm on 
Friday. 

If you have any questions, call 387-4442. 



Fir}d a good adviser wtio is genuinely interested 
in your well t)&ing and education. Meet with your 
counsek)ronaregulart)a^s. Talktomajor, minor, and 
ger^eral ed. counsdors t)efdre signing up hr classes. 
Keep in constant contact wHh a counsekx to keep 
track of classes you need to take. Go and see an 
adviser and f)lanout what you aregoingtodooverthe 
conning years and how. Visit an adviser twice a 
semesterto make sure you areon track and thattheir 
advice is consistent. Know the requirements. 

Transfer students suggested the following be- 
haviors that helped them succeed at Western. 

Dont screw up your first semester. Ask ques- 
tions. Dontskp classes; it's habit fonnng. Ask more 
questk)ns. Familiarize yourself with the environment 
t)efore the semester starts. Learn the Ibrary. Get 
organized. Get a parking space at 7 a.m. and park it 
Don Y be afraid to ask questbns and tots of them. 



PROBLEM SOLVING AND REASONING SKILLS 
WORKSHOP 



Offered by 



Academic Skills Center 

Wortcshops meet one hour a week (Wednesday 4:00- 
5:00 pm) for six weeks. Series I woricshops begin the 
week of January 1 1 . Series It woritshops begin the 
week of Febnjary 22. 

Students shoukJ register in person at the Academic 
Skills Center, 1044 Moore Hall. 

For more informatfon, please call 387-4442. 
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The Seven Principles for Good Practice 
in Undergraduate Education 



Itie canf)us oommunKy is preparing to di^^ 
the r>ew General Education Prografn in March. Con- 
versations are being heMaU over canfXis about 
wa be taught to and learned by al Western Michigan 
Univeffsity undergraduates. We thoughlthis m^ht be 
an opportanHy to look at Ikbk education is provided to 
undergraduatestudents.Howdowemaketheenviron- 
meMagQOdleamingefivirorvnent?Howf do we interact 
with students? What guides our d0vek)pment of activt* 
ties? What princfplee do we folow? 

The American Associatibn for Higher Education 
asked these questions of the entire higher education 
comnuntty several years ago and oodKied what schol- 
ars in the Md beieve to be the principles of best 
practice. This issue wil give an overview of those 
principles. Addik)nal material is available for depart- 
mentsorooKeges interested in fuitherdiscussion. See 
page4fordetals. 

Some oftheprindples will be famiiarlo long-time 
readers. Based on 50 years of reeeaich on under- 
graduate teaching and teaming, Chickering and 
Gamson (1967) dov e toped the Swen Prindplee fot 




Good Practice in Undergraduate Education. These 
principles assert that good practice in undergraduate 
education: 

1 . Encourages student-faculty contact 

2. Encourages cooperatk)n among students. 

3. Encourages active teaming. 

4. Gives prompt feedback. 

5. Emphasizes time on task. 

6. Communicates high expectattens. 

7. Respect diverse tatents and ways of learn- 
ing. 

According to Mary Deane Sorctneiii (1991 ). who 
conducted an extensive review of the literature on 
undergraduate teaching and teaming. lt>e Seven Prin- 
ciples for Good Pradice in Undergraduate Education 
provide substantive research4)ased advice that can 
enrich our understanding and practice of teaching and 
teaming at ttie college leveT (p. 22). She pointed out 
that although there would probably be variation in 
applying the Seven Principles to different disciplines, 
teaching methods, teaming styles, institutions, and 
even nwthods of implementation, the Principles pro- 
vide an irnportant direction for improving undergradu- 
ate education. 

in other words, the principles dont prescribe a 
structure for each diss. Rather they set a k)ne for aN 
actMliesoncampus. infact.thetoneis reflected inthe 
InteractiorM among all merTt)er8 of the campus com- 
munity. Institutional polictes and practices art devel- 
oped to celebrate academic exceltence. coNegial wort( 
habitt, and the diversity of the community. 
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Applying the Seven Principles 



Good Practice Encourages Studont-FteuRy 
Contact 

The Rerature on good teaching descnbes good 
teachers as appioachable and Meieeted in students. 
They are easy lotalcto.lTieyinvitestudonlslo present 
their views and get studerNt involved in discussion. 
They are concerned about student progress, and they 
are open to helping students with probierm. They are 
accessbie to studerts both inside and outside the 
classroom (SorcaneK, 1991). Chidwing and Gamson 
(1967) pointed cut that profMSors who encouraged 
student contact tX3th in and out of disses enhanced 
student motivation, inteiiectualcommitnDent, andper* 
sonal development. 

Building rapport with your students is very impor- 
tant. You may not t)e able to help your students with all 
kinds of problems but« at least, you can give them 
necessary guidance and advice to he^^ them get the 
assistance they need. Invite students to visit you 
outside dass. Share your experiences and values with 
your studerts. Hel|p them not only with academic 
prot)lems, txjt also with prol3lems in their extracurricu- 
lar acthfities. Your concern win help students get 
through rough times and keep on working. 



Good Practice Encourages Cooperatton 
Among Students 

The principle of cooperatk>n among students 
suggests that working with group members often in- 
creases involvement in learning. i\ emphasizes active 
involvement of students as opposed to their passive 
exposure to a learning task. In cooperative learning, 
students work in small groups and receive recognitton 
or reward based on group performance as a whole 
rather than on indivklual achievemerd. It is collabora- 
tive and social rather than competitive and isolated. 
According to Johnson. J<^son» and Smith (1990), 
research findings support the utility of cooperative 
learning groups for increasing productivity» devek)ping 
committed and positive relationships among mem- 
bert» increasing social supports and enhancing self- 
esteem. 

Some good ways to stimulate and encourage 
cooperation among students are group projects and 



presentations, peer teaching, i.e., students teaching 
students in sftuattons planned and directed tiyteacti- 
ers, peer critique, and student-certered dtecussk3n. 
Ev^ in large classes, studerts can be assigned to a 
group of five to seven ottier students. Ttiey can be 
encouraged to meet regularly in and out of dass 
throughout the term to solve problems set by ttie 
instnjctor. 



Good Practice Encourages Active Lramlng 

The connecton t>etween cooperative learning 
arid adive learning is dose, yet they are d^inguish- 
able. While cooperative learrung calls for adive in- 
volvement of students as a group, adive learning can 
be experienced by students indhridualiy. It requires 
studertts to engage in learning acthrely rattier than 
simply relying on textbooks and memorizing facts. 
Th^ must be able to relate what they are learning to 
real life situatk)ns. 

Adive learning can t>e encouraged both inskle 
and outskie classrooms. Inskle the dass. adive learn- 
ing can be encouraged by active questkmng, case 
studies, discussions, and peer critkiues. Outside 
class, indeperxlent study, intemsttips, and research 
pro|eds can be useful and t>enefkaal. Adive leanning 
enhance students' ability to analyze and solve prob- 
lems. It helps students take adive responsbility for 
their own learning, and it strengthens students' matu- 
rity and sharpens their thinking. 



Good Practice Gives Prompt Feedt>ack 

Students learn well if they are provMed timely 
feedback on pradk^e. Menges and Mathis (1988) 



About Instmctional Exchange 
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concluded that the(X)rtertGfaclassioompr6s^ 
fs better remeniberedwtien ft is fdtov^ Or 
foBow apreserrtalion by gKnng students five 
write down what they have learned in dass. According 
to Dunkin (1966), frequent testing, imme ate feed- 
back, and mastery of a unit before progression to the 
next topic were very impoftant for increasing student 
achievemerM. Immediate, corrective, and supportive 
feedback is central to learning. 

The quality of feedt)ack depends on how feed* 
back is given. A grade or a general comment on tests, 
papers, prosentatfons. and projects is not enough. 
Informative comments that pinpoint the source of 
students' errors and indicatehowthey can improve will 
really help. Before starting the class, help students in 
assessing their existing knowledge and competence. 
I n classes, give them frequent opportunities to perform 
and receive suggestions for improvement. Frequent 
and prompt feedback win help your students assess 
themselves and reflect on what they have learned and 
what they stili need to know. 



Good Practfoe Emphasizes Time on Task 

''Academic learrwig time** (ALT) is the time en- 
gaged with materials or activities that results in high 
student success rates, as measured by instruments 
such as achievement tests. Students or classes that 
accrue large amounts of ALT achieve more than 
students or classes with fower amounts of ALT (Ber- 
lina*^ 1984). According to Sorcinelli (1991). a large- 
si ^"dy of student evaluations of teaching showed 
^ ^ % signiffoant correlations between effective 
' < • iss time and overall ratings of course, instmc- 
toi J anrxxint learned. 

Assigning activities related to desired outcomes, 
seeing that enough time is allocated for students' 
mastery of a unit, and encouraging success through 
frequent testing and feedback are essential to empha- 
sizing time on task. The more time students are 
engaged in leaming, the greater the amount or their 
leamirtg. Learning to spend class time effectively is 
very important to every instnictor 



Good Practice Communicates High 
Expectattons 

Chickering and Gamson (1 987) suggest that the 
expectattons and efforts of teachers and admirttstra- 
tors can pennette an ^ititutfon, creating an institu- 
tional climate that either challenges students or de- 
mands iittfe of them. Generally speaking, if instructors 
set high but attainable goals for academic perfor- 
marK», students' academic achievement will increase 
(Beriiner, 1964). Communicatfon of low expectations 
by coHege teachers leads to minimal student growth, 
improvement, and satisfaction (Cf^ss, 1937). 1lhe 
practiceofsettinghighbut attainable goals for leamers 
has become a central theme of the reform movement 
in higher education (Chickering & Gamson. 1987). 

Some special programs help. For example, the 
University of Wisconstn*Pari(Stde has commumcated 
high expectations for underprepared high school stu- 
dents bringing them to the University for workshops 
in academic subjects, study skills, test takirig, and time 
management. The Univerf;ity of Califomia-Bertceley 
introduced an honors program in the sciences for 
underprepared minority students. 



Good Practice Respects Diverse Talents and 
Ways of Learning 

People come to college with different talents and 
learning styles. This final principle emphasizes the 
need to respect students' unique interests and talents 
to facilitate student growth and development academi- 
cally, personally, and socially. People learn in different 
ways. A match between instmctfonal methods and 
students' learning styles can lead to improved learning. 

This principle can be approached in many ways. 
For example, at the University of Caltfomia-ln/ine, 
introductory physics students may choose among a 
lecture and textbook course, a computer-based ver- 
sfon of the lecture and textbook course, or a computer- 
based course accompanied by notes developed by the 
faculty that alfow students to program the computer. In 
both computer-based courses, students woric on their 
own and must pass mastery exams. Some other ways 
inckKki Individualized degree programs, personalized 
systems of instmctton. and mastery learning. 
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impiemenlation of the principles requires some 
interaction among faculty in discussion of cunicuium 
and programs. AAHE supported the development of 
planning and development aides formatted as a sur- 
vey questionnaire to alow indhfiduais arid groups the 
opportu nity to assess the extent to which aspects of 
the principles are present on their campus. Several 
departments and ooleges on campus have already 
used the forms with varying degrees of satisfaction. 

The *^rv^ was developed in two substantially 
different forms. One form investigates the extent to 
which elements of the principles are present on cam- 
pus. Users of the survey estimate the presence or 
al>sence of key policies and practices. The form is 
organized arourid institutional elements: Climate, 
Academic Practices. Curriculum. Faculty. Academic 
and Student Support Sen/ices, and Facilities. Each 
section lists eleven different policies or practices. The 
fonn is designed to draw action statements from the 
user. 

The secorxJ form was developed for use by 
faculty. It asks ten explicit betiavk>ral questions about 
each of the seven principles. A faculty member or a 
group of faculty can judge the extent to which the 
principles are used. Chickering, Gamson. arxJ Barsi 



Help in Writing 

The Academic Skills Center offers tutoring in writing 
for undergraduate students only. The Writing Lab is 
k>cated in 1039 Moore Hall. Students may be 
referred for writing help in two different ways: a 
professor refenal or self referral. The referral nray 
result in a regular one- to two-hour-a-week tutorir^g 
session or a drop-in session. However, students 
shouM be aware that appointments must be made 
a week in advance for drop-in sessk>ns. Tutoring is 
available from January 1 6to April 6. Tutors can woric 
with students on redrafting papers for any class. 

The lab hours are 8:00 am to 8:00 pm Monday 
through Thursday and 8:00 am to 5:00 pm on 
Friday. 

If you have any questtons, call 387*4442. 



(1389) suggest that the sunreys help to diagnose next 
steps for an institutkMi or a departmental unit The 
process is not recommended for evaluation of pro- 
grams or for justificatk>n. It gets people thinking about 
what to do next. 

We have sent 5 forms of each type to each 
departmental unit and ooHege with this issue. We have 
an additk>nal 300 copies in University Assessment. 
Departmerds that wouM Hke to use the sun^ey forms as 
discusskxi documents may request copies. 
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Who Needs Feedback About Classroom Learning? 



One of the seven principles for good practice in 
undergraduate education is to give prompt feed- 
back to students regardinghow well they are learn- 
ing. Tina principle is based on the presumption that 
feedback will help the student direct his/her study 
activities and will allow him/her to set priorities on 
future study by knowing what the instructor thinks 
is important. Knowingthe instructor's priorities is 
important because he or she is knowledgeable about 
the discipline as a whole. Without guidance from a 
faculty member^ the structure of the discipline may 
not be clear. 

The same need for information might be said of the 
instructor. Knowing what the students under- 
stand* or perhaps, misunderstand, allows the in- 
structor to direct his/her teaching activities and 
allows him/her to set priorities by knowing what 
students think. Knowing what the students believe 
to be important aspects of the discipline is useful 
because it will help the instructor guide the devel- 
opmo 'it of students in understanding of the disci- 
pline as a whole. 

Partnership in the classroom is enhanced by feed- 
back to and from each of the parties. As Cross (1988, 
p. 2) has pointed out, '^achers need to receive 




continuous and accurate feedback on the impact of 
their teaching on students in their classrooms so 
that they may improve their teaching.** 

Just as our understanding of the disciplines is 
enhanced by scholarly research. Cross has sug» 
gested that faculty conduct classroom research to 
improve practice. One of the m^jor innovations in 
her discussion of classroom research has been tht 
use of classroom assessment activities. Faculty 
familiar with the literature on the improvemtnt of 
writing in the classroom will find most of the sugges • 
tions for classroom aiisessment standard practice 
rather than innovative. 

Unlike tests and quizzes which have been used 
traditionally to evaluate student learning. Class- 
room Assessment Techniques (CATs) are ungraded 
and usually anonymous. The purpose of the class- 
room assessment is to evaluate the whole class's 
leamingin order to a^ju c instruction, not to evalu- 
ate the achievement of an individual student in 
order to assign a grade. It offers faculty the oppor- 
tunity to discover not just whether students are 
learning, or what they are learning, but how they 
learn and how well they learn in response to how we 
teach (Kort, 1991). 

While an instructor might simply use informal 
questioning of students during class to assess stu- 
dent understanding, Cross and Angelo (1988) have 
documented a number of different techniques used 
in college classrooms. The examples provided in 
this issue are presented as cases within the context 
of a specific discipline, although they might be used 
in a number of different disciplines. The use of any 
technique will, of course, be tempered by the disci- 
pline, the goals of instruction, the size of the class, 
and titxe instructor's preference. 
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Classroom Assessment Tchniques (CATS) 



A case fonnat for each of the assessment techniques 
is presented below. The primary source for the 
material was a monograph by Angelo (1991) which 
we recommend for its presentation of real faculty 
confronting real problems. However, we recognize 
that some may want a more straightforward discus- 
sion of each of the techniques. For that reason, we 
provided the page references for the description 
outside of a specific classroom from Cross and 
Angelo. We are not suggesting that any faculty 
member would use all of the^e techniques. As Cross 
and Angelo (1988) have suggested, assessment 
should not become a chore. Decide on something 
that fits into your teaching style and discipline. 

(Cross and Angelo, 1988, pp. 148-150) 

The *^ne-Minute Paper* was developed by a phys- 
ics professor at UC Berkeley. It asks students to 
respond anonymously to two questions at the end of 
the class period: (1) What is the most important 
thing you learned in class today? and (2) What 
question remains uppermost in your mind? Hie 
students* responses make it possible for the teacher 
to make atiUustments in the following class based on 
what students have already learned well and what 
confusions need to be cleared up (Angelo, 1991, p. 
22). Frederick Mosteller, professor of statistics at 
Harvard, adapted and ftirther streamlined the tech- 
nique. He reported getting very useful feedback 
simply by asking students to answer one question: 
''What was the 'muddiest point' in my lecture to- 
dayr. Faculty can get *^uddiest Point** feedback 
by simply distributing index cards to the class 
(Angelo, 1991, p. 10). 

Thft IK Minute JU^^n 

The 15 minute re-cap was initially presented at a 
Lilly Foundation Seminar on Teaching that Dona 
Icabone of our Special Education Department at- 
tended. They stiggested that after every migor 
concept about 15 minutes of class time be devoted to 
a quick review by placing an objective question on 
an overhead projector. The class can read the stem 
of the question and as a group select one option or 
another. The reasons for the selection provide the 
instructor with a good sense of misunderstandings 
in the classroom. 

Professor Icabone has adapted the technique so that 
the review of previous material is conducted at the 



beginning of class* Hie review provides the stu- 
dents with an opportunity to reflect on the material 
and to read the textbook. Hie discussion of ques- 
tions, then, serves to integrate the material from the 
lecture and the textbook and to provide an effective 
bridge te new material. 

n^f^Vtfrfttifni Knnwledgft Probe 
(Ctoss and Angelo, 1988, pp. 30-32) 

Before the first meeting of the survey course, a 
political science instructor decided to assess what 
his students already knew. It helped him apportion 
his instructional time more effectively to areas of 
low information. And this assessment helped him 
identify topics that students were already familiar 
with for later discussion in class. 

The Probe was a two-page questionnaire that asked 
students to rate their level of knowledge on 15 
important concepts, documents, and individuals. 
He explained the purpose of the survey and asked 
students not to put their names on the question- 
naire. The results of the survey allowed the instruc- 
tor to use the more familiar items to introduce and 
explain the less familiar ones. The questionnaire 
served as a quick overview of the important con- 
cepts for the students (Angelo, 1991, p. 20). 

(Cross and Angitlo, 1988, pp. 38-40) 

A math teacher used an adaptation of the Docu- 
mented Problem-Set Solution technique to assess 
how well his students* problem-solving skills were 
developing. He substituted the assessment tech- 
nique for part of an existing homework assignment 
which consisted of five problems daily. In place of 
the fifth problem, he gave students the following 
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exercise directions: "Choose any one of the four 
problems in this set that you have already solved. 
Explain and document^ step by step» in complete 
and grammatical sentences, exactly how you solved 
that problem. B e prepared to lead the class through 
your documented problem solution next session."* 
(Angelo, 1991, p. 24) He offered students credit for 
doing the exercise, but he refrained from grading it. 
He limited himself to writing a comment, sugges- 
tion, or question in the margin. He was more 
interested in getting insight into how and where his 
students got stuck or took wrong turns. In dass, 
when students were called on to demonstrate how 
they reached their solutions to specific homework 
problems, they were forced to become active partici- 
pants* 

This technique is used in some of the mathematics 
clasRes on our campus. Those particular classes are 
designated as writing intensive. Notice how the 
same technique *n be used to strengthen students' 
writing ability, i j strengthen problem*solving abil- 
ity, and to give feedback to the instructor. 

The Ciassrnom AagAggmAnt Otmlltv CSrnle 
(Cross and Angelo, 1988, pp. 160-162) 

Philip G. Cottell, Jr., an accounting instructor, used 
the Classroom Assessment Quality Circle (Cottell, 
1991). This technique was originally adapted from 
industry where production-line employees work 
closely with managers to identify and solve produc- 
tion problems. Members of the circle were elected 
from a group of volunteers in a large class. Students 
were encouraged to express any course-related sug- 
gestions to the representatives. To make the assess- 
ment as frank as possible, Cottell assured the stu- 
dents that he would not request, and that Quality 
Control Circle representatives would not reveal, 
any names of those who commented to the Circle. 
Cottell met frequently with the Quality Control 
Circle throughout the semester. The information 
he got enabledhim to make rapid adjustments in his 
teaching. In addition to providing Professor Cottell 
with information on his teaching, the Quality Circle 
serves as a opportunity to practice a business appli- 
cation. 

n^P^ student finnlQ Ti>€>hngnue 
(Crosc and Angelo, 1988, pp. 90-93) 

An instructor who teaches a large elective aerobics 
class was concerned about the high dropout rate and 
absenteeism in her class. She had tried to change 
the class in various ways over the years hoping to 
find a solution to the problem. Nothing worked out 
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until she had the insight that the students' goals 
and expectations might be the key to the issue. 
Therefore, she decided to use an adaptation of the 
Student Goals Ranking technique to assess the 
students' goals for the course (Angelo, 1991, p. 28). 

Before the semester began, she wrote down what 
she thought the students' most important goals 
were in taking the course. She took a few minutes 
out of the first class period, handed out blank index 
cards and asked the students to write down their 
most important goals for aerobics. After class, she 
read through the responses and compared them to 
what she expected the students' goals to be. She 
found a discrepancy in these two sets of goals. She 
realized that her attempts to change the class were 
in conflict with students' goals of improving self- 
confidence and reducing stress. She reported the 
results of the assessment to the group during the 
next class and invited suggestions from the stu- 
dents. The solution to clos6 the discrepency was 
that she tried to incorporate the students' goals and 
suggestions into the course in several ways. The 
atmosphere in the classroom changed after she and 
the students knew they were working toward the 
same goals. 



The One^Wnrd >TnMmnU 

An English instructor who taught a literature 
course for majors was dissatisfied with her students' 
superficial reading of assigned texts. In order to 
assess the students' skill at reading for meaning, 
she modified a technique called the One-Word Jour- 
nal (Angelo, 1991, p. 22). 

When she assigned short readings such as poems or 
short stories, she asked her students to come up 
with a single word they felt would best summarize 
the assigned reading. The students were also ex- 
pected to write one page or less explaining why the 
individual words were appropriate for summarizing 
the reading. Credit was assigned for the summaries 
depending on the completeness and quality of the 
responses. The one word and the accompanying 
summary helped the instructor get a sense of the 
students' depth of reading and the quality of expla- 
nation. She discussed the journal entries in class to 
let students exchange opinions on the words chosen 
and convince one another of the justification of 
choosing the words. This technique not only pro- 
vided the instructor with information on how well 
students were reading, but also made it possible for 
the instructor to teach students about the develop- 
ment of criteria for quality in literary criticism. 
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ClaMroom AMOMment Guidelines 

Although CATt havn bMn deicribed at a number of 
difFtrtnt levtli ef formality and art very flexible^ 
faculty should b« carefixl ai they decide to change 
their teaching etyle. CotUll ( 1991) hai suggested a 
few guidelines for professors who are considering a 
change. 

1. Ba careful about data collection. You may ask 
students for evidence of what, how, and how well 
they are teaming. But surely, you wouldn't ask aU 
of Uie questions. Adapt appropriate CATs to help 
you collect your assessment data. Be carefiil not to 
collect so much data that it is useless. You don't 
want to increase your workload too much. Use 
index cards to keep students' responses short and 
concise after a single class period. However, ques- 
tionnaires and longer responses may also be appro- 
priate if you are gathering data for semester plan- 
ning. 



2. Anonymity is a typical feature of Classroom 
Assessment. Students can write more honest re- 
sponses if the assessment exercise is ungraded and 
anonymous. However, some faculty do give credit 
to students who complete the exercises as an en- 
couragement. Consider how much student credit 
will be required for adequate participation in your 
class. 

3. Always report back to students the class's 
response. Students need to know that their re- 



Help in Writing 

The Academic Skills Center offers tutoring in 
writing for undergraduate students only. The 
Writing Lab is located in 1039 Moore Hall. Stu- 
dents may be referred for writing help in two 
different ways: a professor referral or self refer- 
ral. The referral may result in a regular one- to 
two-hour-a-week tutoring session or a drop-in 
session. However, students should be aware that 
appointments must be made a week in advance 
for drop-in sessions. Tutoring is available from 
January 16 to April 6 for Winter semester, and 
May 8 to June 21 for Spring session. Tutors can 
work with students on redrafting papers for any 
class. 

The lab hours are 6:00 am to S:00 pm Monday 
through Thursday and 8:00 am io 6:00 pm on 
Friday. For more information, please call 387- 
4442. 



sponses count Sharing the feedback makes the 
students aware that instructors are interested in 
changing their teaching. Reporting back the re- 
sponses may be the opening of clarification. 

4. Assess the adjustments. Continue a cycle of 
data collection until you are satisfied with the level 
of understanding in the class. Don't assume that 
learning will take place the second time, especially 
if it didn't happen the first time. 
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